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to the Deering Manfacturing Company. In 1901
Deering retired and in 1902 the corporation was
merged with the International Harvester Com-
pany of Chicago.

Although his knowledge of public affairs was
recognized, Deering's only public service was in
the councils of Governors Chamberlain and Per-
ham of Maine in 1870-73. He was a director of
the Metropolitan National Bank of Chicago and
president of the board of trustees of Northwest-
ern University at the time of his death. His gifts
to educational and charitable institutions were
many, especially to Northwestern University,
the Garrett Biblical Institute, and Wesley Hos-
pital, all of Chicago. He also built and endowed
the Deering School at Lake Bluff, near Chicago,
for the accommodation of the orphanage there.
He died at his winter home at Cocoanut Grove,
Fla., survived by his wife and two sons.
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DE  FONTAINE,  FELIX   GREGORY

(i834-Dec. 11, 1896), journalist, author, was
born in Boston, Mass., and died in Columbia,
S. C. His father, Louis Antoine De Fontaine, a
French nobleman attached to the court of Charles
X, accompanied that monarch into exile in Edin-
burgh. In the latter part of 1830 he came to
America, and about two years later he was
married to a woman whose surname was Allen,
said to have been of the family of Ethan Allen.
Their son Felix was educated by private tutors.
He was in Washington in 1859, acting as re-
porter in the notorious trial of a congressman for
shooting a district attorney. About 1860, he
married Georgia Vigneron Moore, daughter of
the Rev. George W. Moore of Charleston, S, C.
At about this time he founded in Columbia the
Daily South Carolinian. In February 1861, the
New York Herald published his discussion of
anti-slavery agitation and of conditions then ob-
taining in the South. These articles, completely
Southern in view-point, soon appeared in a book-
let, A History of American Abolitionism to-
gether with a History of the Southern Confed-
eracy (1861). At the bombardment of Fort
Sumter, his friendship with Gen. Beauregard
resulted in his being able to send out to the
Herald the first account of that event to appear
in the Northern press. In May 1861, as a mili-
tary correspondent with the rank of major, he
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went to the front with the first South Carolina
regiment. He continued in this capacity through-
out the war, signing all that he wrote, "Per-
sonne." In 1864, he published under this name
his Marginalia, a reprint of newspaper clippings
selected from various sources, with the one
fervent purpose of exalting the South and de-
basing the North. His press was burned in the
fire that occurred when Sherman entered Co-
lumbia. In November 1867 he was secretary of
a convention in Columbia, held to consider the
abuses of carpet-bag rule. Soon afterward he
went to live in New York. For three years he
was managing editor of the Telegram, and for
the remainder of his active life he was the finan-
cial editor and later the dramatic and art edi-
tor of the Herald. He did a considerable amount
of writing aside from his routine work for his
paper, "Shoulder to Shoulder, Reminiscences of
Confederate Camps and Fields'1 appeared in the
(Charleston) XIX Century, June i86c)-Janu-
ary 1870. In 1873 he published his ponderous
Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles
Dickens. A second edition, called The Fire-
side Dickens, appeared in 1883, In 1886 he pub-
lished De Fontaine's Condensed Long-Hand <md
Rapid-Writer's Companion. At the time of his
death, he was preparing from documents which
fell into his hands early in 1865 a book on the
missing records of the Confederate cabinet.
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DE FOREST, DAVID CURTIS (Jan. 10,
1774-Feb. 22, 1825)1 merchant and Argentine
consul, was born at Huntington, Conn., the eld-
est son of Benjamin and Mehitablc (Curtis) De
Forest. His father, a prosperous farmer, came
of a Walloon Protestant family, whose founder
in this country, Isaac, emigrated from Amster-
dam to New York in 1636, David was a robust
and adventurous boy who ran away from home
and followed the sea until 1793, when he in-
vested his small patrimony in business at Bridge-
port, In the following year his store was robbed
and the firm failed. From March 1799 to June
1800 he was a lieutenant in the army which the
United States raised when war with France im-
pended. He then returned to the sea as officer
on a vessel which he quitted on the coast of
Patagonia late in 1801. Thence he went to
Brazil, and by land back to the La Plata River,
studying carefully commercial possibilities and
languages. Settling at Buenos Aires, he estab-
lished there the first permanent American com-
mercial house. Despite British attacks and gen-
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